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‘0 SING JO THE LORD A NEW SONG!” 


Brige Anthem. 
By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 


This Composition won the Prize offered by THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL for the best 
Festival Anthem. Dr. E. J. HOPKINS (the adjudicator) described it as ‘‘ Excellent.’’ 


Price SIXPENCE. 
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“ Beyond the Smiling and the Weeping.” 
SACRED SOLO WITH CHORUS. 
This effective composition was sung over the grave of the late HORACE GREELEY and at the Memorial 


Service for the late Dr, HANNAY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


SET TO SIMPLE MUSIC FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL USE. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Printed on a Card. One Penny Each. 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A CHOIR. 


Reprinted (by request) from THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL for distribution amongst Choirs, 
Price One Penny, or Ninepence per dozen. 
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mesheatnent Rotices. 
R. TREFELYN 


Oratorios, Concerts, Miscellanéous, etc.—16, St. Peter's Street, 
Islington, N. 


ISS JESSIE DIXON (CONTRALTO).— 
117, Chetwynd Road, Highgate, N. 


ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 

Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 

minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—Letters c/o ‘ “MUSICAL 
Journar” Office, 44, Fleet Street. E.C. 


ISS FLORENCE MONK (SOPRANO). (Pro- 
fessor at King’s College Ladies’ Department, Kensington ; 
daughter of the late Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc., King’s College, 
Musical Editor of * Hymns Ancient and Modern’’). For Oratorios, 
Concerts, etc.—Glebe Field, Stoke Newington, N. 


R. ARTHUR SELBY (DRAMATIC BARI- 
TONE). For Concerts, Oratorios, etc.—15, Ballater Road, 
Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. 








M R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Eriocipal BASS in 
_the City Temple Choir). 5 Eskdale Villas rixton, S.W. 
ADAME CLARA WEST (SOPRANO), MISS 
LOTTIE WEST (CONTRALTO). —Of the Crystal Palace, 
London and Provincial Choral Societies’ Concerts, etc.—24, King 
Edward Road, Hackney, London. 
D&E aS . KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L.; gives LESSONS b pee 
eae in HARMONY, COUNT RPOINT, FUGUE, 
HESTRATION, ACOUSTIC S, etc., and prepares for Musieal 
Examinations. Great success with candidates. Latest successes 
in 1889 and 1890: Durham 1st Mus. Bac.; Prelim. Yarn Bac. Cam- 
ridges Tr were Mus. B. London,; Mus. D. and Mus. B. 
M.; A. Mus. and L. Mus. T.C.L.; F.C.O., and 
A.C.O.; ars Local R.A.M. and R.C.M. "Pianoforte and Theory. 
Upwards +f 170 a gag and Degrees gained by Dr. Karn’s pupils, 
and 2G Med MSS. corrected and revised. Terms very 
a Mag nde Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


R. MATTHEW KINGSTON teaches Harmony, 


Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue by Correspondence. Also pre- 
pares for Musical Exams. —Sydney House, West Cliff, Bournemouth. 


MB. JOHN WARRINER, Mus. Bac. (Trin. Coll. 


Dublin), L. Mus. T.C.L., etc., prepares Candidates most success- 
fully for all Musical Examinations and the Profession. Highly pense 
results during past year. — De Crespigny Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER os 


for Crouch Hil Presbyterian Church. The duties may be com- 
bined, or undertaken separately. Apply in writing with copies (only) of 
testimonials to J. S. B., 10, Upper Mount Pleasant Villas, Crouch Hill, N, 


STRING BAND M USIC. 
EASILY ARRANGED FOR AMATEUR BANDS. 
A List of Pieces for Mission Services, Concerts, etc., Post Free. 


GUEST’S “STRING BAND MANUAL:” 


Hints for Forney and Easy Scales, Exercises and Times for 
Beginners. 1s. 


J. . GUEST, 26, WY L LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


FoR SALE. A GRAND PIANO, by KIRKMAN, 
Price £40 (former price £1e0); as good as new.—Apply to 
Charles Cooper, Oakley, 12, Osborne Road, T! ornton Heath, Surrey. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Admission Ds Daily One Shilling. 


NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION FESTIVAL, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 6th, 1801. 
Great Choral Concert at 4 p.m., by 4,000 Singers. 


Two Performances of the marvellous 
SHOW OF TRAINED WILD BEASTS. 





























The first example in the world’s history of carnivorous 
animals living and playing together as one happy family. 
Lions, Tigers, Cheetahs, Bears, and Boarhounds playing at 
see-saw! Lions riding in chariots drawn by Tigers in 
harness, with Dogs as running footmen, etc., etc. 


DAVID (TENOR). For 
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| - NOW RE, READY. 


"A SERVICE BOOK 


FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 
Edited for the Sunday School Union 


GeorGE §. Barrett, B.A. 


| (Of Norwich), 
ASSISTED IN THE MUSIC BY 


JOSIAH BOOTH. 


CTION. CONTENTS. 
I.- __ - cote f for Opening Waste. w, 
‘orms 0 rvice for Opening or Closin; orshi 
II.—The Ten Commandments, ° - 
III.—The Two Great Commandments. 
of —The Commandments of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
—— Commandments of the Apostles of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
—Beatitudes from the Old Testament. 
vil —The Beatitudes of Christ. 
VIII.—The Lord’s Prayer. 
7. —The Apostles’ Creed. 
Re on Ay ag 
I.— ver: of a Sun chool, 
XII.—Easter Genter. id 
XII1.—Flower Serviee. 
X1IV.—Harvest Thanksgiving. 
XV.—Christmas. 
XVI.—Old Year. 
XVII.—New Year. 
XVIII._ANTHEMS. 


Crown 8vo, 256 pp. Cloth turned in, price 2s. ; Cloth Boards, Gilt 
Lettered, 25. 6d. 


WORDS EDITION. 
Foolscap 8vo, Paper Covers, price 2d.; Printed Cloth, 3d. ; Cloth, 6d. 





London: SUNDAY AY SCHOOL t UNION, 56, Old Bailey, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Sunday School Festival Anthem. 


‘“ CHRIST’S INVITATION TO CHILDREN.” 
Composed by F. C. HATHAWAY, 
And Specially Arranged for Choir and Scholars (Alternating and Tutti). 
hould be given at Morning and Evening Services. 
Just the Anthem Needed. 
Price Sixpence. 
WEEKES & CO., HANOVER STREET, LONDON. 
O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we a (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEE oll candela 4H uncove Bros., 
Music Publishers, 26, Moorfields, Lenton. 
N SALE.—THREE-MANUAL AND PEDAL 
ORGAN, Fourteen Stops ; blown by Hydraulic Engine. Suit- 
able for place of worship or professional.—Apply, J. Murgatroyd, Belle 
Vue Organ Works, Bradford. 


OWER’”’ ORGAN WORKS. Specifications, 

Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing and Tuming by experienced 

Artists. Pipes an ” Fittings. Second-hand Organs and Materials.— 
T. R. Willis (from Minories), S)) 45» Leman Street, London, E 

T. R. WILLIS (from Minories, estd. 1827), “Maker 


and ae of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium 
Reeds, 5, Strings, Wire, Violins, Concertinas, etc.—45, | Leman Street, E. 


RGAN PRACTICE (near City), us per hour, 


upon a complete instrument—three an 
C.O. pedals, etc., blown by engine.—Willis (from Minories) 45> , Leman 
Street, E 


ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


Three short. Andantes (complete), 1/6 net. 
Allegretto Grazioso in E flat,1/6net. Andantino in F,1/- net, 
By WALTER PORTER, F.C.O. 


* These are nat, easy, and effective. The composer has a fund of melody at 
ble command, and writes in a ed and musicianly style, not unworthy of Henry 
mart."—Musical Times. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET. 
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Music at the Wap Weetings. 


THE annual meetings of the Congregational and 
Baptist Unions and the Presbyterian Synod were 
held last month, and were largely attended by the 
ministers and delegates of the respective denomi- 
nations. Many papers were read, and a larger 
number of speeches made, upon almost every 
conceivable subject, connected with Church work 
except the Service of Praise. That is a topic that, 
for some inscrutable reason, is apparently rigidly 
excluded from the official programme of the 
meetings. Dr. Monro Gibson, the Moderator of 
the Synod, certainly made a few very practical and 
wise remarks on Church Music, in his address ; 
but with that exception we are unable to find any 
reference made to it by any of the speakers. All 
the discussions that took place were, no doubt, 
useful and interesting, and will lead to good results ; 
but the Service of Praise is surely of equal import- 
ance, and should receive similar consideration. 
Yet how rarely do the authorities of the respective 
denominations arrange for a discussion upon the 
Worship Music of the Church? We believe we 
are correct in saying that, since 1846, actually only 
three papers relating to Church Music have been 





read before the Congregational Union, yet time 
has been found for discussing such outside subjects 


_ as “Paris and the Continent,” “ Provident Societies,” 





“Recent Scientific Discoveries.” 

Since the date of the last musical paper read 
before the Union almost every other topic within 
the range of Congregationalism has been discussed ; 
but music is still in the background. What a 
splendid opportunity presented itself of urging 
ministers and eongregations to give more attention 
to Church Music, when the “Congregational Church 
Hymnal” was published in 1887! It was, how- 
ever, allowed to pass, and the committee of that 
time deserve the blame. 

The authorities of the Baptist Union are more 
oblivious to the necessity of giving proper attention 
to the improvement of Congregational Psalmody. 
We have looked through a list of the papers read 
at their meetings since 1863, and we fail to find 
even one that touched directly upon Worship 
Music. Surely it is more important to our Church 
life, and more appropriate for discussion in such an 
assembly, than “ National Edi cation,” “Arbitration,” 
“ Ritualism,” and a variety of other similar topics 
found in the aforesaid list. 

Now what is the cause of this constant neglect of 
the Service of Praise? It certainly cannot be that 
the music is already so good that it needs no 
improvement. Many congregations, it is true, have 
paid much attention to it, and have thereby made 
their services more attractive and more acceptable 
as worship. But these are the exceptions. The 
majority of our congregations are behind the times, 
their services are bald, and what little music 
is included is often far from perfection. Do the 
ministers encourage and advocate good musical 
services? We are afraid the majority of them do 
not ; and the reason for this indifference is probably 
that they lack a love for and knowledge of music. 
We do not anticipate a great reaction till the minis- 
terial students in the Colleges go through a course 
of musical instruction. Alas! at present they are 
not taught the difference between a crotchet and a 
quaver, and most of them can no more start a tune 
than parse a sentence in the Chinese language. 
Is it too much to hope that the committees of the 
various Colleges will ere long place music amongst 
the subjects the students -musf take up? If that 
should be done, the only fear we have is, that 
ministers may be satisfied with “a little know- 
ledge,” which is dangerous, and which they may 
use injudiciously and dogmatically. We have 
never known a thoroughly musical minister, who 
did not work comfortably with his organist and 
choir, so long as they were efficient ; but we have 
heard of pastors, who, possessing a very slight 
knowledge of musical matters, thought they knew 
more than those who were thoroughly trained in 
the art. 

When the ministers become really musical, we 
shall find the subject of Church Praise’ frequently 
discussed at the Union meetings. In the mean- 
time, those who are working to raise the standard 
of our Church Music, must take heart and go on 
diligently in their efforts, In spite of indifference 






























































84 
on the part of many and opposition on the part of 
some, the movement is spreading and the influence 
of our musical workers is having a most beneficial 
effect. 








WE hope the Nonconformist Choir Union Festival 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, June 6th, at 4 
p.m., will be a complete success, Nearly 5,000 
singers have been rehearsing the music, and it is 
expected that at least 4,000 of them will be present 
to take part. It will be interesting to know 
whence the singers come. The metropolis natu- 
rally supplies the larger number; but the pro- 
vinces are well represented. Oldham sends 699; 
Nottingham, 320; Chester, 230; Stockport, 200; 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 150; Northampton, 150; 
Brighton, 120; Ipswich, 100, Smaller contingents 
come from Kettering, Wellingborough, Oswestry, 
Kislingbury, Royston, Maulden, Sale, Irthling- 
borough, Didsbury, Folkestone, Denton, Westgate, 
High Wycombe, Bolton, Ruabon, Rochester, Ton- 
bridge, Tunbridge Wells, St. Neots, Sittingbourne, 
Burton-on-Trent, Higham Ferrers, Thrapston, Poole, 
Bournemouth, Walsall, Wotton-under-Edge, Dover, 
From this list it will be seen that the influence of 


the Nonconformist Choir Union is spread over a— 


large area. 





WE would makea very special appeal to all who 
are interested in Church Music to make a point of 
being present to support and encourage the Union. 
The attendance upon previous occasions has not 
been so large asit should have been. Unless there 
is a distinct improvement in this respect this year, 
the Crystal Palace authorities will decline to put 
the Union upon such favourable terms in future. 
We would urge all our readers therefore to make 
an effort to assist the Union. Organists might ask 
their ministers to be kind enough to announce the 
Festival from the pulpit. Return railway tickets 
(third class), including admission, price 15. 6d., may 
be had from Mr. T, R. Croger, 114, Wood Street, 
E.C.; Mr. E. W. E. Blandford, 226, Gresham 
House, E.C, ; or from our Office. 





A worp to the singers. Beat the Palace in good 
time! Don’t attempt to rush down by the last 
available train, for if you do, many will probably 
be left behind. During the performance, the 
closest attention of every singer is necessary if 
the music is to go well. 





A writer in the British Weekly, reporting a 
Mission at Battersea, says that the well-known 
lines,— 

“T do believe, I will believe 
That Jesus died for me, 
That on the cross He shed His Blood, 
And now He sets me free,” 


were sung “perhaps twenty times at the evening 
meeting.” Why these “vain repetitions”? We 
very strongly doubt if a single person was more 
confirmed in his or her belief because of its 
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repeated announcement. The probability is, those 
conducting the mission thought that the unbelievers, 
by constant repetition of these words, would ulti 

mately be converted. We have no faith whatever 
in such practices, It is excitement in its worst 
form. We are glad to believe that cultured people 
are above this kind of thing. 





Nonconformity has recently lost one of its very 
best musicians, who has, as a matter of fact, 
been driven into the Church of. England, by the 
action of the minister of the church he has faith- 
fully served for some years. This minister, who is 
a well-known man in his denomination, is as narrow 
in his views as it is possible to be. Heis as full of 
bigotry as he is of “ unction,” and any encourage- 
ment of music, in any way, is always studiously 
avoided. For instance, the organist has arranged 
concerts in connection with the church, but the 
minister would never announce them from the 
pulpit! Further, a certain room is allotted to the 
choir for the regular weekly practice ; but several 
times, when the members assembled, they found it 
occupied, though nota word had been said to them 
about it, and they had to go home again. On a 
recent occasion they had to spend nearly an hour 
waiting in an adjacent Mews, word being sent 
them by the minister (who was holding a meet- 
ing in their room), that they “must wait.” What 
organist with any self-respect would put up with 
this kind of thing ? The deacons are not to blame, 
for we understand the minister has absolute 
control, For a man so utterly devoid of gentle- 
manly behaviour and nice feeling we have the 
utmost contempt, however ‘‘ goody goody” and 
evangelical his sermons may be. 


Dr. ALLon has an interesting article on Church 
Music, in a recent number of the Boston Congre- 
gationalist. We hope his remarks in favour of 
congregational singing will stir our American 
cousins up to taking more part in the Service of 
Praise, instead of leaving it to the professional 
quartett. 





TueE first number of Zhe Organists’ Magazine of 
Voluntaries has been very well received. 


The Staffordshire Knot says; ‘‘For those who 
are on the look-out for effective organ voluntaries 
and not too difficult—and what organist is not ?— 
this series promises, by its first number, to become 
a great boon.” 


The Leicester Chronicle says :—“ This is an ex- 
ceedingly useful magazine. The current number 
contains an Allegretto and a March. Both are 
exceedingly melodious and easy, and will prove 
acceptable additions to the organist’s portfolio,” 


The Halifax Courier says: “The publications of 
this series will commend themselves to organists 
generally.” 


The Aberdeen Journal says: “The work is 
admirably got up.” 
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OTHER papers have also referred to the publi- 
cation in very favourable terms. We take this 
opportunity of thanking many correspondents for 
their appreciative and encouraging letters. The 
Magazine will improve as it goes on. 








Cransctriptions and Arrangements 
for Drgan, 


OF late years a somewhat unreasoning prejudice has 
arisen against the use of Transcriptions or Arrange- 
ments for the organ, and it is not uncommon to hear 
disparaging remarks made at organ recitals against 
their use. This is but a natural reaction from the 
position of twenty or thirty years ago, when original 
organ music was scarce, and it was difficult to make 
up a recital programme without a liberal recourse 
to the “arrangements” then in vogue. Undoubtedly 
the majority of such “arrangements” now suffer just 


neglect because of the inartistic mutilation of the form. 


and substance of the original which they present to 
the critical eyes and ears of our fia de séécle musicians. 
But that is not a final and just reason for the exclusion 
of all but original organ music from our recital pro- 
grammes. For Church purposes the modern organist 
has a growing supply of short original voluntaries, 
of various styles, complete in themselves and suitable 
for voluntaries, which give him no excuse for playing 
a fragment of the slow movement of a symphony, so 
mutilated as to deprive the listener of the charm of 
listening for the full development of the composer’s 
ideas. But where time permits the whole to be played 
without “cuts,” as in the case of many oratorio songs, 
it seems an extreme of “faddism” to deprive con- 
gregations of the pleasure they feel in hearing, at an 
appropriate time, the well-known strains of Handel's 
or Mendelssohn’s, or other great composer's. most 
divine inspirations. 

Again, at the conclusion of service, a brilliant oratorio 
chorus makes a fitting climax to a service of praise, and 
for occasions more solemn, it is probable that among 
organ “ arrangements ” may be found more suitable con- 
cluding voluntaries than the latest Marche Funébre 
or Elegy—simply because well-known pieces with 
distinct associations of their own, will be more readily 
recognized by the majority of listeners as reflecting 
their feelings on the occasion of a memorial service, 
an important anniversary, or national function? A 
strong instance in point may be cited in the case 
of a wedding. What bride, who has any definite 
wishes on the subject, would not desire Mendelssohn’s 
‘“Wedding March” to be played at her marriage 
service? During the assemblage of the guests at a 
fashionable wedding, the organist may appropriately 
discourse Wagner's “Bridal Music” from Lohengrin 
and introduce a brilliant Marche Nuptiale, filling up 
his programme with smaller items, but it will be long 
before the thrilling trumpet fanfare of Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March” ceases to claim the popular atten- 
tion at the close of the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony, 


Having justified the partial retention of transcriptions 
or arrangements for Church use, we may now discuss 
their places in recital programmes. Truth to say, good 
arrangements of orchestral music are probably more 


| exacting for their proper performance than the majority 





of organ pieces. They require finished execution, a 
fine organ, and considerable discrimination in regis- 
tering. If a satisfactory result is obtained, the player 
should be rather praised than blamed for the intro- 
duction of a good transcription or arrangement into a 
recital programme. If played with feeling for orchestral 
effects and phrasing, it will be found a pleasant variety 
from original organ music. Mostly, original organ music 
may be respectably played bya neat and careful player 
with due attention to the details of registering—but an 
arrangement may, and generally does, demand more 
than this. To be thoroughly successful the organist 
must be able to suggest various orchestral effects, not 
merely by the use of similarly named stops, which is 
often a disappointment, but by the more subtle graces 
of touch and phrasing. This department of the art is 
too much neglected by organists, and not only accounts 
for the lifelessness of much organ playing, but for the 
repugnance to use arrangements which demand more 
than mere “note perfection” for their proper display. 
Most arrangers of orchestral music have contributed 
to the dislike for arrangements by the too arbitrary 
indications for registering with which they cover their 
work ; leaving nothing to the discretion of the organist, 
they ignore the enormous difference in the resources 
and qualities of different instruments, and prejudice the 
organist in using his own judgment. The result is 
disappointing, and the organist falls back on original 
music, 

It is not improbable that, with the rapid development 
in the resources of modern organs by means of the 
tubular pneumatic system and its accompanying ad- 
vantages, “arrangements” or “transcriptions” may 
come to occupy more attention than they have done 
latterly. There is ample scope for fine playing and 
judgment in those already to our hand; and, if the 
“proper ” playing of arrangements were to form a more 
acknowledged part of organ study, doubtless good 
results would ensue in the development of judgment 
and execution—other than the mere mechanical ren- 
dering of tours de force in the way of fugue playing. 
Undoubtedly, the student must lay a firm foundation 
by steady application to overcoming the technical 
difficulties of independent pedalling, etc. So far, to 
that end, professors are quite right in insisting on 
sticking entirely to original organ work ; but when the 
education has been firmly set, it seems absurd to “taboo” 
good “arrangements,” which give so much pleasure 
to listeners, and to some extent further develop the 
powers of the executant. By all means let us en- 
courage the production of original organ music both 
for Church and recital purposes; but, in view of the 
increasing popularity of organ recitals in Church and 
concert room, the improvements in organs, and the 
slow development of orchestra (especially in the 
provinces) it seems absurd to deny merit to those 
who can successfully vary their programmes, with 
musicianly renderings of selections from the wide field 
outside strictly original organ music, 
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Music at Lpndburst Road Congre- 
gational Church, hampstead. 


HampsteEap is one of the fashionable suburbs of 
North London, and amongst its inhabitants are 
included many prominent Nonconformists. Lynd- 
hurst Road Chapel, situated on Haverstock Hill, 
is in an excellent position therefore, being sur- 
rounded by a well-to-do population. Visiting the 
church one spring Sunday morning, we found it 
well-filled before the service began—in fact, late 
comers were remarkably few. 

The building itself is peculiar in many respects. 
Its shape is certainly not orthodox, and the bricks 
with which it is built give the interior a rather 
chilly and unfinished appearance. Some of the 
seats, too, are arranged at right angles to others. 
The organ, a three-manual by Willis, is placed in 
a high position behind the pulpit; and Mr. J. D. 
Macey, the organist, whose likeness (from a photo 
by Mr. R. H. Macey, of Hampstead) we give here- 
with, is placed in a kind of bottomless pit immedi- 
ateiy in front of the pulpit—a most unsatisfactory 
position, as it is utterly impossible for him to hear 
the effect of his instrument, which stands many feet 
above him. In the gallery opposite is the choir, 
consisting of about thirty members. To have the 
organist and his choir so far apart is not only in- 
convenient, but a hindrance to good singing. We 
understand, however, that an arrangement to have 
the choir near the organ is impracticable. Oh, 
that architects would have some consideration for 
the Service of Praise when they are designing 
churches and chapels! The pulpit is thought of, 
and is very properly placed in a good position ; 
but the organ is frequently consigned to a species 


| the organist and 


of cupboard in the wall, and the choir are placed 
in some corner that is not available for any other 
purpose. The organ is well placed at Lyndhurst 
Road, being open to the whole church ; we wish 
the choir enjoyed the same 
advantage. 

A few moments before eleven, Mr. Macey began 
a soft and devotional voluntary, during which 
Mr. Horton entered the pulpit and sat down. On 
rising and opening the Bible, the congregation 
all stood, and two or three verses appropriate for 
opening of service were read. Hymn No. 8, from 
the Congregational Church Hymnal (the book in 
use here), was then announced. In addition to 
the announcement from the pulpit, a list of the 
hymns, etc., is hung on the wall, in High Church 
fashion, a very convenient arrangement. The 
singing was not very vigorous, though most of 
the people were taking part. For instance, in the 
third verse :— 

“These speak of Thee with loud acclaim ; 
They thunder forth Thy praise, 
The glorious honour of Thy Name, 
The wonders of Thy ways.” 


Mr. Macey through the tones of his organ very 
appropriately called on the people to sing with 
“loud acclaim,” but the response was feeble ; the 
dotted minims, too, were a stumbling-block to 
many. After the “Amen” a few chords were 
played on a very soft swell organ while the con- 
gregation seated themselves. Prayer followed, at 
the end of which Mr. Horton said the Lord’s 
Prayer, the people repeating it after him. 

Psalm xxvii. was then chanted to Turle in D. 
The ¢empo was rather slow, and the recitation 
passages were not very satisfactory. The people, 
however, got into it better after a few verses, and 
towards the end, the singing was good, 

An Old Testament lesson was read by Mr. 
Joseph King (a member of the congregation who 
usually undertakes this duty), at the conclusion of 
which Mr. Horton gave an address of about five 
minutes’ length to the children. Then came the 
children’s hymn, No. 750, which was very heartily 
sung, the tune evidently being well-known and 
liked. 

After another prayer and a New Testament 
lesson, Adelaide Procter’s beautiful poem,— 


“T do not ask, O Lord! that life may be 
A pleasant road,” 


was sung to a metrical chant. It is not an easy 
thing to get any large congregation, however 
cultivated, to sing this. We would, therefore, 
give them all credit for doing their best (especially 
as we afterwards learnt that it was the first time 
‘ the hymn was sung), but it was not till we got to 
ver, 4 that the recitation passages went anything 
like smoothly. It is impossible for an organist to 
give very much assistance to a congregation in a 
chant; but our experience is, that if he clearly 
marks the commas and semi-colons, etc., in the 
recitation, it helps to keep the people together. 
The sermon was upon “ Walking with God.” 
Though rather long, it was listened to attentively to 
the end. Many ministers are accused of preaching 
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“over the heads of the people.” This fault cer- 
tainly cannot be laid to Mr. Horton’s charge. 
He was, and always is, exceedingly plain and 
simple—indeed the children might understand him 
if they only listened. - Great simplicity and intense 
earnestness are probably the two great features 
of his preaching. It is evident that he feels every 
words he utters, and his anxiety is to get to the 
hearts of his hearers. There is no attempt at 


' oratorical effect, and certainly no display of elocu- 


tion. Probably his style would be more telling if 
there were rather more fire and vigour occasionally. 
The quiet, earnest pleading is very touching, but 
it becomes slightly monotonous unless brightened 
and emphasized now and again by an outburst of 
passion. We had previously heard Mr. Horton 
preaching away from home, but having now also 
heard him in his own pulpit, we feel that he does 
not do himself justice except in his accustomed 
place, 

The sermon closed with Cowper’s favourite 
hymn— 

“Oh, for a closer walk with God!” 


which was very well sung, the expression being 
exceedingly good. 

We were disappointed there was no anthem in 
the service. On making enquiry we were informed 
that one is sung at the evening service. But why 
should the morning congregation be deprived of 
it? 

The service of praise at Lyndhurst Road Chapel 
is not quite what it should be, but we believe it 
is gradually improving, and we have no doubt 
that ere long it will be fully up to the mark. 
Mr. Macey is a most efficient organist, and accom- 
panies with exceedingly good judgment. As we 
have already said, he is buried ; and, as he cannot 
hear his instrument properly, he is naturally afraid 
of overpowering the congregation. It is better to 
err on that side than drown the people by a per- 
petual “full organ.” But as the congregation 
seem rather afraid of their own voices, and appear 
to want drawing out, we are of opinion that if 
Mr. Macey asserted himself a little more, it would 
have a good effect, by making the people join more 
heartily in the singing. We would also suggest 
that the choir be increased to sixty or seventy 
members, A choir of thirty or forty cannot ade- 
quately lead so large a body of people. The singers 
did their best, and did it exceedingly well, but 
they and the organ combined could not pull along 
the dragging congregation. There ought not to be 
the slightest difficulty in such a church, of getting 
together a sufficiently large choir to lead the 
praises of the people. Those attending the church 
reside within a short distance of it; they are 
cultured people, and have an interest in the place, 
The church, therefore, ought to be able to boast of 
having one of the largest and best choirs of any 
Nonconformist place of worship in London. 

Probably few churches undertake so much work, 
Mr. Horton himself is a very hard worker, and he 
seems to inspire his people with his spirit, He 
does not simply preach; he practises also, by 
attending most of the numerous meetings that are 
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held during the week. It may be interesting to 
our readers to give a list of the “ Standing Engage- 
ments,” a copy of which is found in every pew. 


Sunday. 

10.0 a.m, Prayer Meeting. 

10,30 a.m. Children’s Service. 

11.0 a.m, Morning Service. 

2.45 p.m. Sunday School 

3.0 p.m. Men’s Bible Class. 

3-0 p.m. Young Men’s Bible Class, at 63, South Hill Park. 

3-15 p.m. Young Women’s Bible Class. 

3-15 pm. ee Women’s Guild Bible Class, at Branksome, 

reenhill Rodd. 

4.0 p.m, Happy Sunday Afternoon for the People. 

6.15 p.m. Young Women’s Prayer Meeting. 

7-0 p.m. Evening Service. 
—— Service after Morning Service, rst Sunday in Month. 

do. 


0. do. Evening do. 3rd do, 
Monpay. 
8.0 p.m. Lyndhurst Road Society. 
TueEspay. 


5.30 p-m. Young Ladies’ Bible Class. 
8.0 p.m. Young Men’s Guild. 
WEDNESDAY. 
8.0 p.m. Choir Practice. Open to Members of the Congregation 
from 8 to 8.45. 
THURSDAY. 
6.45 p-m. Mr. Horton's Class for Boys arid Girls under 17. 
7-45 p-m. Service and hy rd Meeting. 
g.o p.m. Happy Sunday Afternoon Choir Practice. 
Fripay. 
4-6 p.m. Mr. Horton at homeat The Chesils, Christ Church Road. 
8.0 p.m. Meeting of Young People’s Guild in their Hall. 
SATURDAY, 


6.0 p.m. Friendly Society Meeting. 
8.15 p.m. Prayer Meeting in the Guild Hall. 


THRAPSTON, RINGSTEAD, AND RAUNDS 
NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


THE first concert of the above Union was given in the 
Exchange Hall, Thrapston, on Wednesday evening, 
April 29th, when Handel's oratorio Jephthah was per- 
formed. The committee were fortunate in securing 
the services of Miss Emily Davies, Miss Edith Hands, 
Mr. Dyved Lewys, Mr. Musgrove Tufnail, and Mr. 
James Palmer; also an efficient band from Kettering, 
under the leadership of Mr. H. W. Mobbs. The con- 
ductor was Mr. N. Smith, junr., Thrapston, who per- 
formed his duties most efficiently. Miss Emily Davies 
made a most favourable impression in the airs “ Tune 
the soft melodious lute,” and “ Farewell, ye limpid 
springs.” Miss Edith Hands rendered the several 
recits and airs allotted to her with great taste and 
expression, especially the air, “In gentle murmurs 
will I mourn.” Mr. Dyved Lewys, who has a rich 
tenor voice, proved himself a most careful and finished 
musician. He was well received and greatly applauded 
in “ Deeper and deeper still,” “‘ Waft her, angels,” and 
“His mighty arm,” which were sung with great effect. 
Mr. Musgrove Tufnail, with his powerful and splendid 
voice, at once became a favourite; he sang throughout 
in a manner which deserves the highest praise, securing 
a hearty applause and encore for “ Laud her, all ye 
virgin train.” The quartett “Oh, spare your daughter!” 
was sung with great expression and feeling, and was de- 
servedly encored. Mr. James Palmer, of Kettering, ably 
sustained the character of Hamor. The choir numbered 
ninety-five voices. Great credit is due to them for the 
masterly manner in which the choruses were rendered. 
Special mention should be made ‘of “ When His loud 
voice,” “In glory high,” and “Theme sublime,” which 
were given with great power and effect. The expression 
throughout was exceedingly good, and every part was 
taken up with great precision. A word of praise is 
due to the band for their able services, also to Mr. 
John Roberts for the manner in which he accompanied 
the recits, etc, on the harmonium. The hall was 
crowded with an appreciative audience, and the concert 
is acknowledged to have been one of thé finest ever 
given in the town 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BESSES, NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 
Organ built by Messrs. Wadsworth, Manchester. 
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The organ stands in the west gallery. It is blown by 
hand in an ante-room, which is communicated with 
by an electric bell. 





NORTH LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE North London Choral Society—which is, in fact, 
the North London contingent of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union—gave a very creditable performance of 
Judas Maccabaus in the Dalston Wesleyan Chapel 
on Thursday, April 30th, Mr. Arthur Briscoe ably 
conducted. The choruses went with considerable 
vigour and promptness of attack. The principals 
were: Miss Ada Patterson, Miss Rose Dafforne, Mr. 
Emlyn Jones, and Mr. Alexander Tucker, all of whom 
were in every way thoroughly efficient. Mr. Cox 
presided at the organ. The addition of trumpets 
and trombones was very effective. Admission was 


free, a “silver collection” being taken to defray 
expenses, 
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| we in Scotland have our May “ Assemblies.” 


Music in the Scottish Churches. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


WHILE you in England have your May “ Meetings,” 
The 
United Presbyterians have already met, and have dis- 
cussed among other things the proposal to have a new 
Psalmody and Hymnal. Mr. Thomson, of Greenock, 
who presented the report of the Psalmody Committee, 


| stated that that body had come to the conclusion that 
| “there is need for an entire revision of the Hymnal, 








both as regards the hymns and the music.” Nine 
“ overtures ” (yes, that is the technical term) had been 
sent in to the Synod on the subject by as many 
Presbyteries, Sixteen members were ready to speak 
in support of these overtures; but obviously time and 
the long-suffering of the Synod were too limited to 
permit of the infliction of sixteen speeches. Accord- 
ingly the overturists selected two of their number to 
lay their views before the house. The first of the 
two to speak was the Rev. T. S. Dickson, of Edinburgh, 
who remarked with some humour, that two of the 
tallest members had been chosen to speak, but that 
would be the only point in the /ength of their appear- 
ance—a joke which somewhat brightened up the 
assembly. Mr. Dickson, in a vigorous speech, made 
out a good case for revisal, and after some discussion 
it was agreed by a majority to appoint a committee 
with a due proportion of the Psalmody Committee to 
proceed with the work, and report progress to next 
year’s meeting of Synod. Nothing further will, there- 
fore, be heard of the matter for a twelvemonth; but 
it is at least satisfactory that the Church has decided 
not to remain behind its neighbours in the important 
department of the service of praise. 

The Moderator of the United Presbyterian Synod, 
by the way, is an enthusiastic musical amateur, who 
has always been specially interested in the psalmody 
of the Church. The Rev. Andrew Henderson, LL,D., 
an Orcadian by birth, is minister of the Abbey Church, 
Paisley, where he has been for thirty-five years. He 
had the heaviest part of the labour involved in getting 
up the present Hymnal, with music, and he is the 
author of ‘‘Church Melodies, arranged for four voices,” 
and the “New Scottish Psalter.” Of a modest dispo- 
sition, he has never taken a prominent part in Synod 
debates, but his high ability and influence have long 
been known and recognized. 

A worthy and patriotic Scot has just gone to his rest 
in the person of Dr. Hately Waddell, of Glasgow. He 
was not a musical man, and so is hardly in place here, 
but he was a clergyman, and I mention his decease in 
order to introduce a specimen of his fine version of the 
Psalter in broad Scotch—a version which, I believe, 
he used in his ministrations to his congregation. The 
following rendering of the Twenty-third Psalm cannot 
fail to interest your Scotch readers, most of whom, I 
am sure, have never even heard of Dr. Waddell’s 
version :— 

1, The Lord is my herd, nae want sal fa’ me: 

2. He louts me lie amang green howes; he airts me 
atowre by the lown watirs : 

3. He waukens my wa’-gaen saul; he weises me roun, 
for his ain name’s sake, intil right roddins, 

4. Na! tho’ I gang thro’ the dead-mirk-dail; een thar, 
sal I dread nae skaithin: for yersel are nar-by me! yer 
stok an’ yer stay haud me baith fu’ cheerie. 

5. My buird ye hae hansell'd in face o’ my faes; ye hae 
drookit my heid wi’ oyle; my bicker is fu’ an’ skailin. 

6, E’en sae, sal gude-guidin an gude-gree gang wi’ me, 
ilk day o’ my livin; an’ evir mair syne, i’ the Lord’s ain 
howff at lang last, sal I mak bydan, 

Dr. Waddell, I may just add, wrote a somewhat 
fanciful book upon “Ossian and the Clyde,” in which 
he ably defended the authenticity of Macpherson’s 
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translation. He was also the editor of an excellent 
edition of Burns. 

Messrs. Wadsworth, of Manchester, have just finished 

a new organ in the Chalmers Memorial Church of 
Anstruther, Fife. The instrument, which is the gift 
of Mr. S. Williamson, M.P., is a fine one of nineteen 
stops, and was opened by Mr. Lawson of Ardrossan 
the other day. An interesting event at the inaugura- 
tion was the reading by Mr. Williamson of a letter 
from Carlyle to Dr. Hanna which has never before 
been published. The letter is dated June 1852, and I 
give it here, as I know you have many clerical readers 
in Scotland who will peruse it with interest. Acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the fourth volume of Dr, Chalmers’ 
Memoirs, then publishing, Carlyle wrote: “It is not 
often that the world sees men like Thomas Chalmers, 
nor can the world afford to forget them, or in its most 
careless mood be willing to do it. Probably the time 
is coming when it will be more apparent than it now is 
to every one, that here intrinsically was the chief 
Scottish man of his time—a man possessed of such a 
massive geniality of intellect and temper as belonged 
to no other man. What a grand simplicity, broad 
humour, blent so kindly with enthusiastic ardour and 
blazing insight! A man of such mild, noble valour, 
strength, and piety—above all things, of such a perfect 
veracity—I have not met with in these times. Honour 
to him—honour belongs to him—and to the essential 
work he did—an everlasting continuance among the 
possessions] of the. world. The sketches of the Free 
Kirk Disruption in this last volume awaken many sad 
thoughts in me—new and old. A more obstinately 
blind misapprehension by all high heads of the matter 
in hand—a baser desertion of poor old Scotland by all 
her official sons—was not often witnessed. But we 
cannot help it. We must take that, too, like so much 
else, in silence ; or speak of it, as you do, in a manfully 
historical tone.” Carlyle, by-the-bye, had no great 
opinion of musicians. So he declared when he was 
introduced to Dr. Joachim, adding, ‘‘musicians seem 
such a vain, windbaggy sort of people.” 

The question of voluntaries or no voluntaries has 
again been agitated, this time in a church not many 
miles from Glasgow. It seems that the matter was 
submitted to the congregation; a vote was taken by 
ballot ; and when the papers were counted it was found 
that common sense had triumphed over bigotry—in 
other words, that a large majority were in favour of the 
voluntary. The result was reported to the kirk session, 
but notwithstanding that that body is supposed to 
represent the congregation, the session have determined 
to ignore the wish of the people, and to adhere to a 
policy of obstruction. Now, as a writer in The Modern 
Church says, ‘One would really like to know what are 
the principles and prejudices underlying the conduct of 
these worthy elders of the Church.” In this particular 
instance we are quite at sea. I quote: “Had the 
building in which these gentlemen worship been a 
plain, whitewashed structure of the old, ugly type, we 
could have understood their position better. We should 
at once have come to the conclusion that they objected 
on principle to the encroachment of art upon the 
domain of worship, and that they were afraid of the 
intrusion of the sensuous in the sphere of the spiritual.” 
But this is the difficulty ; the church in question is one 
of the finest buildings near Glasgow. There are sym- 
bolical designs on the walls; behind the pulpit there is 
a beautiful stained-glass window by Cottier; and the 
pulpit itself, the baptismal font, and the Communion 
table are all in harmony with their sacred purposes. 
Thus, while architecture and painting are allowed to 
address the worshipper in their inarticulate language, 
music alone is looked on with suspicion, and if not 
united to words—perhaps the doggerel of the Scotch 
Psalter—must be kept outside. In such an ambiguous 




























































attitude there is certainly neither consistency nor 
principle. As the writer already mentioned says, it is 
curious how difficult it is to get some people to under- 
stand that music may be sacred though it is not set to 
words taken from the Bible. No matter how solemn 
the strains, or how religious the motive that inspired 
the composer, it is secular unless it take the form of a 
hymn or anthem. People who would sing one of 
Sankey’s hymns to a negro melody even within the 
walls of a cathedral, are scandalized if they are asked 
to listen to a Bach fugue or a Beethoven symphony on 
the Sunday. And we fear that it does little good to 
reason with them. We can only let them alone, and 
trust to time and culture to produce a change. Mean- 
time, as Carlyle would have said, ‘Oh, the pity of it!” 
I may just note that what I consider the greatest 
curiosity among my collection of pamphlets bears this 
title—“ The Importance of Hearing the Voice of God: 
a sermon preached after the fire of 1824, in the city of 
Edinburgh ; with remarks on the adleged connection of 
this calamity with the Musical Festival.” This extra- 
ordinary production was actually reprinted in 1880, 
edited by one, who, so far as I remember, argued 
that the disaster of the Tay Bridge was due to the 
Scottish people’s patronage of oratorios. ‘The tide of 
influence in favour of oratorios,” said this person, in 
the reprint, ‘‘has been strengthened in Scotland to a 
most alarming extent. At the time of the delivery of 
the sermon, the thin end of the wedge had just been 
inserted ; now we look at its progress with alarm, and 
the fact that an annual Christmas oratorio is announced 
in the Aberdeen papers is significant as to the advance 
the exemy has made in that direction.” Alas! alas! 
wicked Aberdeen; and now you have annually not one 
but wo oratorios! The editor of this sermon is still 
living in rural retirement near Aberdeen; I wonder 
what he thinks of the advance of the enemy now ? 

Truly the whirligig of Time brings strange revenges. 
It was in Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, that Dr. Lee 
introduced a liturgy in 1857—worse still, introduced a 
harmonium, all but the first musical instrument used in a 
Scotch Church since the Reformation. What mattered 
it that the liturgy and the music brought crowds to Old 
Greyfriars, while many churches, where old forms 
were retained, were empty? The daring innovations 
must be put down. The Reverend Fathers of the 
Assembly were up in arms at once, and only the grave 
baulked them of their prey, for Dr. Lee, worried by the 
excitement of the case, died before it was brought to a 
final issue. And now Old Greyfriars has an organ, a 
paid choir, and as fine a musical service as one may 
hear in the capital. Not only so, it has a Choral Society, 
and the other night a most enjoyable performance of 
Haydn’s Mass in C was given, with an orchestra to 
support the organ. Shade of the Reverend Fathers 
and brethen! not only a Mass, but the “ sinfu’ wee 
fiddle” in the Kirk! How can the graves contain their 
dead ? 

The subject of editorial tune-tinkering has, strange to 
say, been taken up by various correspondents in the 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. One writer very pro- 
perly asks, ‘ Do General Assemblies and Synods never 
imagine, that those who lead the psalmody in the various 
churches within their pale should have a say in the 
compiling of a Hymnal and Psalter? Why should the 
‘fathers and brethen’ be entrusted with this work, 
which they hand over to an Englishman who, while a 
first-class musician, is entirely ignorant of Scottish 
Psalmody?” Why, indeed? Another writer, who 
does not mince matters, speaks of the “infernal impu- 
dence” of a certain editor in altering the harmony of 
Handel's Gofsal—Gopsal being, let it be borne in 
mind, not an adaptation, but one of three hymn-tunes 
specially written by the master. 

As I write, an early copy reaches me of Mr. James 
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Love’s ‘‘ Scottish Church Music.” It is too late to do 
the book justice this month, and the subject is, besides, 
of much too great interest to Church musicians to be 
cealt with in a short paragraph. With the Editor's 
permission, I will devote a separate article to the 
volume next month. Meantime, I may say that the 
book is quite a feast of good things. It is both hand- 
somely printed and handsomely bound, as befits the 
great and historic house of Blackwood. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, 


{Information on all points of interest to Scottish 
musicians will gladly be received for this column 
by the writer, addressed to 2, St. Fillan’s Terrace, 
Edinburgh. | 


ISLE OF WIGHT NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
NION. 


A CHORAL festival, in connection with the Isle of Wight 
Nonconformist Choir Union, was held on April 22nd 
in the Congregational Church, Ryde, in the presence of 
a large congregation. The choir included fifty-six 
choristers from Ryde, twenty-four from Sandown, 
twenty-five from Shanklin, thirty from Ventnor, and 
fifty-two from East and West Cowes. The service 
opened with an introductory voluntary by the organist, 
Mr. W. F. Jupe. The hymn “O worship the King!” 
was sung by the choir and congregation, with due regard 
to expresion and with an effective rallentando intro- 
duced in the fifth verse. Prayer followed by the Rev. 
J. Sutton (Bible Christian, Ryde). Following this the 
Lord’s Prayer was sung to an American setting, the 
crescendo at the end, with the Amen taken piano, being 
very finely done. Psalms xci. and xcii. were sung—the 
former to a single chant by Barnby, the latter to a 
double chant. The pointing of these was rather 
peculiar, and, as a consequence, the words sung to the 
reciting note were often taken too hurriedly. Psalm xcvi, 
was the first lesson, and this was read by the Rev. E. 
P. Powell, M. A. (Congregational, Shanklin). The Ze 
Deum was sung to Woodward in E flat. The male 
voices were rather rough, and there was a tendency 
to drag the time. Prayer by the Rev. C. E. Griffin 
(Wesleyan, Ryde) preceded the singing of Handel's 
“ And the glory of the Lord,” which was the best effort 
of the evening, perhaps because the most familiar of the 
more elaborate compositions. There was a_ better 
tone in all the voices, and a very good attack. The 
second lesson, Rev. vii. from ver. 9, was read by the 
Rev. C. H. W. Cox (Congregational, West Cowes), after 
which ‘‘ How lovely are the messengers!” was very fairly 
sung, though there wasa slight raggedness in parts. 
The Rev. C. H. W. Cox offered prayer. During the 
offertory, which realized £9 14s. 6d., Mr. Cox, organist 
of Camden Road Church, played a voluntary. ‘Art 
thou weary?” was sung by the choir only, to the 
tune Stephanos, the first lines being taken by the 
sopranos and the rest by the full choir. The Rev. 
D. M. Bynner (of Sandown) preached an interesting 
and appropriate sermon, from the text, ‘Worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.” The anthem “ He 
that shall endure” (Mendelssohn) was then sung, with 
capital attention to light and shade. The evening hymn, 
“Glory to thee, my God, this night,” was given to 
Tallis's Canon and the Doxology to the Old Hundredth: 
After the Benediction, pronounced by the Rev. J. 
Saunders, an eightfold Amen, specially composed for 
this festival by Mr. J. C. Beazley, R.A.M., was rendered. 
This is a cultured composition, and was effectively 
given by the choir. Mr. J. N. Bennett conducted with 
efficiency. Credit for good work must be given to Mr, 
W. E. Notcutt, the hon, sec. of the Union, 








** Matural Aptitude.” 

By JosepH W. G. HatHaway. 

MEN and women who, in the domain of art, literature, 
or science, have gained a high place in the world’s 
esteem, are sometimes regarded by the common herd 
of humanity as gifted mortals, who, with little effort of 
their own, are stirred by an irresistible stimulating 
force, which inspires them to the achievement of some 
great work. That such is not the case is shown by 
Sir John Millais’ recent letter, written in reply to a 
correspondent, who wanted to know “whether there is 
such a thing as genius in art, without a hard apprentice- 
ship.” The reply is, ‘‘I have no belief in what is. called 
genius, as generally understood. Natural aptitude I 
do believe in, but—” he adds with significance—“ it is 
absolutely worthless without intense study and con- 
tinuous labour.” We are inclined never to look behind 
the scenes and see the artist, composer, and sculptor, 
plodding and working from year to year at the technique 
of their art, and when they come to the fore with 
something unconventionally beautiful and noble, we 
regard it as an inspiration, a breathing of the soul of 
genius. Men of genius would tell you that the 
possession of this subtle germ in no way allows you 
to escape the drudgery of their art, but what may be 
drudgery to some may to others, by an innate love, 
taste, or talent as we call it, seem less severe, owing 
to their natural aptitude or liking, which grows by 
degrees, and in course of time develops into a perfect 
craze—nay, passion—for the utterings of their muse’s 
champions. Sir Frederick Leighton endorses the latter 
part of Sir John Millais’ letter, when he writes to the 
same correspondent, “Nothing considerable has yet 
been done in this world without the bestowal of 
infinite pains.” Longfellow seemed of the same mind, 
when he reminded us that the lives of great men teach us 
how we ourselves can be sublime. We cannot all be 
Raphaels, Turners, Tennysons, or Longfellows, but we 
can all—for we are all more or less gifted—by our 
own persistent and unflagging endeavours, overcome 
mountainous obstacles and ultimately make our foot- 
marks on the sands of Time. 

Natural aptitude undoubtedly plays an active part in 
our lives. It is noticeable from the very earliest stages 
of our career. The child receiving its incipient steps 
in education will display a taste for music, a liking for 
drawing, or the reverse for history or spelling. A fond 
mother will think her children a perfect genius if they 
can fumble through a humdrum air on the piano by ear, 
or can whistle the Old Hundredth, or “‘ While shepherds 
watched,” with a certain amount of correctness, But here 
is the germ, if carefully nurtured and trained ; and their 
studies, directed into a proper channel, may perhaps 
some day grow into something better, not necessarily 
be Beethovens, or Schuberts, but above the average— 
a thing by no means to be despised. Training not only 
brings out qualities, but it shows defects, and many 
precocious youngsters make very ordinary men and 
women—some hitherto latent defect of ear, absence of 
emotion, feeling—some seemingly little thing, perhaps 
unnoticed even by the people themselves, but never- 
theless, more or less apparent to others, and which 
invariably places their efforts beneath those of the 
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great masters of their muse. Genius is, according to 
Webster, “disposition ; a particular natural talent of 
aptitude for a particular study or course of life.” So 
says Sir John Millais, “‘ but—” and a very big dz/, too! 
—‘‘it is absolutely worthless without intense study and 
continuous labour.” Sir John would undoubtedly speak 
from experience, and his word, as a man of genius 
(so-called) himself, is unquestionably of import, and 
worthy of consideration. So a work a sculptor has 
been scraping at for years, or a composition upon 
which a composer has bestowed infinite pains, is to be 
regarded more as a monument of talent and industry 
combined, than a mere “inspiration.” The resources 
of art are unlimited, so one must necessarily be cogni- 
zant of all its phases before claiming the attention of the 
world. We often picture to ourselves the originator of 
some great art work as inspired in the highest sense 
of the word, we make him or her into a hero, as a 
God-sent, almost superhuman, personage, who seems 
to exist merely to give to the world the power of the 
divine afflatus entrusted to him. But no; such things 
are only after “intense study and continuous labour,” 
not born in a moment as some of we less fortunate 
individuals are prone to imagine, but the result of 
arduous labour and persistent perseverance. 








Che hymn Cune as a Cebicle for 
gMBPodulation. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. T.C.T., F.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L., L. Mus, L.C.M. 


THE issuing of a cheaper edition or a reduction in the 
price of any publication being generally regarded as a 
sign of increasing popularity and circulation, we take it, 
therefore, that the recent reduction in the price of THE 
NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL indicates that the 
magazine is extending its sphere of influence, and 
rapidly assuming a recognized position among the 
numerous papers presumably devoted to the diffusion of 
musical knowledge. Such being the case, the readers 
of this JOURNAL must include amongitheir number many 
young people of both sexes who read musical papers, 
not so much for the intelligence therein contained, as 
in the hope that they may light upon some article or 
series of articles calculated to assist them in their 
practical or theoretical studies in the art of music, 
articles which either open up a new line of thought or 
tend to stimulate research and encourage enquiry. 
Believing that such a class of readers must exist, we 
have attempted to supply some measure of their needs 
in previous articles, and shall hope, with the courteous 
consent of the editorial chair, to continue in the path 
we have marked out for ourselves, the fact that the 
ground has not already been occupied by better men 
being our sole apology for walking therein. 

Being assured upon the highest proverbial authority 
that variety is charming, it is no matter for surprise that 
the best efforts of every well-advised student of musical 





composition are directed towards the securing of so 
great a desideratum. Among the numerous methods 
whereby musical variety may be secured, there is one 
which appeals to us with almost irresistible force, viz., 
that of modulation. Modulation is, as its name implies, 
a change of key, and is one of the most frequent devices 
employed to ward off the danger of monotony and 
heighten the artistic effect. And as it is always desir- 
able that in our early efforts in musical composition we 
should follow well-established precedents, it is proposed 
in the present article to notice, in some more or less 
well-written hymn tunes the nature of the modulations 
employed as well as the manner in which these modu- 
lations are effected. Our idea will be not to exhaust the 
subject, even supposing that were possible, but rather 
by the selection of a series of typical examples to leave 
the student to discover others for himself, such examples 
when discovered not to be regarded as models for 
slavish imitation, but as merely indicating certain general 
principles, the exact form of embodying which must be 
left to the good taste and judgment of the student him- 
self. At the same time our aim will be to avoid techni- 
calities as far as possible, so that we shall not only be 
writing for the select few but equally for the general 
musical readers of this JOURNAL. 

The regularity of the rhythm, the simplicity of the 
part writing, the compressed form and limited dimen- 
sions of the hymn tune, prevent it toa large extent from 
exhibiting those striking and more elaborate modula- 
tions to be discovered in larger works. But the very 
limitations of the hymn tune render far easier the task 
of perceiving and analyzing such modulations as it does 
possess. We shall find, also, that the nature of hymn- 
tune modulation is much the same as that of other 
musical forms, being divided into two distinct classes, 
natural and extraneous, natural modulation being a 
change into a related key, extraneous into a key not so 
related. And perhaps our best definition of a related 
key will be that it is one which possesses either the 
same signature, or not more than one sharp or flat more 
or less than the given key. Hence, in a major key the 
related keys will be the major keys of the dominant and 
subdominant, with their relative minors and the rela- 
tive minor of the tonic; and in a minor key the minor 
keys of the dominant and subdominant, with their 
relative majors and the relative major of the tonic. 
For instance, the related keys to C major will be G 
major, F major, E minor, D minor, and A minor ; those 
to A minor being E minor, D minor, G major, F major, 
and C major, 

Another kind of modulation, generally regarded as 
natural, is that from a given major to its tonic minor, or 
vice versa, but in this case the tonic remains the same, 
the change being one of mode rather than of key. 
All other modulation must be regarded as extraneous. 
Some writers speak of euharmonic modulation, but as 
this implies a modulation accomplished by a change of 
notation without a change of sound, a thing only possi- 
ble in equal temperament, and as it appears to confuse 
cause and effect, it has been thought best to adhere 
to the two-fold division of natural and extraneous modu- 
lation, especially as euharmonic modulation in hymn 


tunes is comparatively rare. 
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The doubtful tonality consequent upon the lingering | 


effects of the ecclesiastical modes, combined with the 
studied simplicity perceptible in the hymn tunes of the 
Reformation and the seventeenth century, and the rage 
for purely diatonic progressions and dominant harmonies 
so characteristic of the eighteenth, compel us to seek 
for our most important examples of modulation in the 
hymn tunes of contemporary composers. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that many of the melodies of our 
early English hymn tunes, several of which were of 
Genevan origin, implied simple modulations into the 
keys of the dominant and subdominant. 
and harmonization of the tune called Addey, as it ap- 
pears in the Bristol Tune Book, can be proven not 
to be an anachronism, we have, in that tune, an early 
instance of a modulation to the relative minor of the 
subdominant, or, in other words, to the minor key of the 
supertonic, the modulation closing with a Tierce de 
Picardie, ze. a major common chord used as the final 
chord of a passage in a minor key. We cannot say 
that to modern ears the effect of the chord is good 
in this case, owing to its being followed by that of 
G major, instead of some chord of which C natural 
should form a part, in accordance with the well-known 
formula for the progression of the chromatic triad on 
the supertonic. 

But, returning to modulation as exhibited in modern 
hymn tunes, the method adopted in treating our subject 
will be that of selecting a couple of tunes which afford 
examples of ordinary natural modulations, leaving the 
interested reader to discover and analyze others for him- 
self; and, after duly noticing some important examples 
of extraneous modulation, conclude our article by a brief 
notice of modulations exhibited by hymn tunes in minor 
keys, to be followed by a few instances of modulation to 
related keys without a return to the original tonality. 

Our object, therefore, being in the first place to select 
such hymn tunes as shall afford the greatest number of 
natural modulations, we shall not be careful to consider 
whether the tunes selected are familiar or otherwise. 
We give the sources from which the tunes are taken, so 
that our readers can refer to the originals at pleasure. 

Our first example will be the fine hymn tune by the 
late Dr. Dykes (No. 204 in the A. and M.), set to the 
words “O quickly come, dread Judge of all!” The 
second line of this tune leads us into the relative minor 
of the dominant, or, in other words, the minor key of the 
mediant, The modulation is effected by regarding the 
superdominant chord (a) of the original key as the sub- 
dominant chord of the new, e.g. -— 
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the new tonic, A minor, as the mediant chord in the key 
of F major (4),—we have a modulation to the relative 
minor of the original key, or to the minor key of the 
superdominant. This is effected by sharpening the 
dominant of F, and thus causing it to become the lead- 
ing note of D minor (c), as follows :— 


(4) \cres. ;-~ | 
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Then treating the superdominant chord of F as the 
mediant chord of B?, we get a modulation into the sub- 
dominant (¢@), returning to the key of F by regarding the 
new tonic as the subdominant of the original key (e), 
and finally touching upon the key of the dominant by 
regarding the supertonic seventh as the dominant 
seventh of C (/), the return being effected by flattening 
the leading note of C major (g). In the fifth line of the 
tune there occurs an effective modulation to the relative 
minor of the subdominant, 7z.e. the minor key of the 
supertonic. This is accomplished in much the same 
way as the modulation at ¢, the tonic being sharpened 
so as to become the leading note of the new key (4), and 
the return from G minor to F major being effected by 
simply regarding the tonic chord of the former key as 
the supertonic of the latter (2) :— 
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From the foregoing it will be observed that Dr, 
Dykes’s tune exhibits all the natural modulations pos- 
sible from a given major key. The modulation to the 
dominant is only transient, but, as every one knows, 
this modulation is the most common of any, and 
examples can therefore be found in most ordinary hymn 
tunes. The tune Preparation, by E. Silas (B.T.Bk, 
No. 540), may be cited as another composition affording 
interesting examples of modulation to the relative minor, 
to the dominant, the subdominant, and the minor keys 
of the mediant and supertonic. Dr. Dykes’s beautiful 
tune to the hymn “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” (A. and 
M., No. 277) contains a beautiful modulation to the 
minor key of the mediant ; and, as an instance of effec- 
tive modulation through the dominant to the minor key 
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of the supertonic, we may mention the tune by the late 
Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, to the hymn “ The radiant 
morn hath passed away” (A. and M., No. 19). 

Here, perhaps, will be the best place to speak of 
modulation from a given major to its tonic minor, a 
change of key peculiarly appropriate when the senti- 
ment of the poetry suddenly changes from an expression 
of joy or thanksgiving to one of penitence or supplica- 
tion. An admirable instance of this occurs in Dr. 
Dykes’s tune to the hymn “ Thou art gone up on high” 
(A. and M., No. 149), where, at the words— 


“ But we are lingering here, 
With sin and care oppressed,” 


there is a beautiful change to the tonic minor, easily | 


effected by flattening the third in the major tonic chord, 
the return to the original key being accomplished by 
the use of the dominant chord identical to both keys, 
a method common to this kind of modulation. But an 
example even bolder and finer than this is to be found 
in the tune No. 185 in the Bristol Tune Book, where 
in setting to music the hymn “Head of the Church 
triumphant,” the composer, the late James Turle, for- 
merly organist of Westminster Abbey, has a beautiful 
modulation into C minor at the words— 


‘We lift our hearts and voices 
With blest anticipation ;” 


the establishment of the original key at the words— 


‘‘And cry aloud, and give to God 
The praise of our salvation,” 


giving an effect of grandeur and dignity which goes far 
to show how great an effect may be produced by simple 
means. 

Leaving our readers to discover for themselves other 
natural modulations from among the large number con- 
tained in our modern tune books, we will proceed to 
give a few examples of extraneous modulation, which, 
as may be supposed, is much more rarely employed 
than the species we have been hitherto discussing. 
Our first example will be that of a modulation into the 
minor key of the dominant, preceded by a transition 
into the key of the supertonic, as exhibited in Dr. 
Dykes’s tune to the hymn “Hark! hark, my soul!” 
(A. and M., No. 223). The following fragment shows 
the nature and extent of the modulations, and the 
method by which is effected the return to the original 
key :— 









































(To be continued.) 














Echoes from the "Churches, 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 


CAMDEN Town.—On Tuesday evening, the 5th ult., 
a performance of a pastoral cantata, entitled “ Village 
Life,” was given in Park Chapel Lecture Hall by a 
band and chorus of about fifty performers, under the able 
conductorship of Mr. Charles Darnton, a very large and 
appreciative audience being present. This rustic idyll, 
as its title indicates, is of a character to merit deserved 
popularity, and is written by Rev. P. W. Darnton, B.A, 
the music being composed by the conductor. ‘The 
choruses were rendered with good precision and attack, 
and the band, which was well balanced, accompanied 
in good style, the accompaniments to the solos being 
well subdued. The soloists were: Miss Etta Wright, 
Miss Edith Higgs, Miss Jessie Dixon, Mr. George 
Micklewood, and Mr. T. Meirion Davies. Miss Grace 
Day (piano), Mrs. Bayly (harp), and Mr. E. Drewett 
(American organ) ably supported the accompaniments 
in their respective parts; whilst Mr. R. Roffey acted 
as leader of the band, and rendered, as a violin solo, 
“7th Air Varie” (De Beriot). The performance was 
successfully concluded with the appropriate chorus, 
“Forth to the meadows,” from Schubert's Rosamunde, 
with orchestral accompaniment. 


City.—On Saturday, April 25th, a very interesting 
lecture on “ Mendelssohn” was given in the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Aldersgate Street, 
by Mr. F. G. Edwards. Dr. E. J. Hopkins presided. 
Pianoforte illustrations were played by the lecturer in 
conjunction with Mr. Frank Kelsey. Mr. Phillips's 
choir sang some favourite part songs. Vocal solos 
were also given. 


DEPTFORD.—At the Wesleyan Mission Chapel, High 
Street, Mr. J. J. Newman, the organist, commemorated 
his twenty-first birthday by giving a meat tea to about 
sixty poor men in the neighbourhood. 


IsLINGTON.—Many friends will deeply sympathize 
with Mr. Fountain Meen, the esteemed organist of 
Union Chapel, on the loss of his wife, which took 
place on April 23rd. 


LAMBETH.—In connection with the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes on April 28th to successful candidates in 
the Sunday School Scripture Examination, the children 
of Upton Sunday School gave a most praiseworthy 
rendering of the new cantata ‘‘Calvary” (Hopkins), 
singing the various choruses, quartetts, trios, duets, and 
solos with rare intelligence. The whole of the singers 
belong strictly to the Sunday School. Mr. Frank 
Davies conducted, and Mr. Ford Benson presided at the 
organ. ‘The development of music in our Sunday 
Schools cannot be too highly encouraged, as the future 
of our Church psalmody depends largely upon the rising 
generation. 


MARYLEBONE. — Madame Riechelmann and Miss 
Emilie Lloyd, of the Presbyterian Church choir, will 
give a grand concert in Princes’ Hall, on the 3rd inst. 


PimLico.—The Presbyterian Church of England, 
Lebanon Gardens, is not behind its neighbouring 
Christian institutions in cherishing a high regard for 
music. On Thursday, the 14th ult., the choir afforded a 
large audience a rich musical treat in the shape of “ An 
Evening with Mendelssohn.” ‘The artistes e ed 
were Miss Kate Cherry and Masters Ernest and Arthur 
Minnion, choristers of St. Saviour’s and Temple Church 
(by kind permission of Dr. Hopkins). The choir was 
considerably augmented for the occasion, and Mr. J. 
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Clarke, the able organist and choirmaster of the church | 
had a chorus of sixty voices well under his command. | 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the performance, 
which included choruses selected from “the Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), “Hymns of Praise,” (Fesigesang), 
St. Paul, etc. ‘The duet and chorus, “I waited for the 
Lord,” was very good, the voices of the two choristers 
being heard to exceptional advantage. Miss Kate Cherry 
took the solo in ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” and gained much 
applause. Mr. J. Clarke played “War March of the 
Priests” in grand style. The Rev. James Cunningham, 
M.A., whose oratorical powers as a lecturer are well 
known, gave a most able and interesting description 
of the great composer. Mr. A. Clark, of Southville, 
accompanied the choruses on the organ in good style, 
and Mr, J. Clarke, conducted. 


PROVINCIAL. 


ALNWrckK.—On Sunday afternoon, the 3rd ult., in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, the popular service of song, entitled 
“ Pilgrim Street,” was rendered by the choir to a crowded 
congregation. Misses Short, Proudlock, Waters, and 
Gair, and Messrs. Hogg and Lowther, were the principal 
soloists. The service was repeated at Alnmouth and 
Craster the following week, and much appreciated. 
Mr. David Aitken was the conductor, while Miss Jackson 
accompanied, and the Rev. A. E. Guile gave the con- 
nective readings. The proceeds were devoted to the 
choir fund. At the conclusion of the rehearsals, the 
conductor, Mr. Aitken, was presented by the members 
with an ebony 4é/on tipped with silver. 


BExLEy.—-A new organ has been placed in the 
Congregational Church. 


BoL_ton.—The Sunday School anniversary services 
in connection with St. George’s Road Congregational 
Church, were held on Sunday, the 17th ult. In the after- 
noon, in lieu of the usual address or “ Service of Song,” 
an excellent rendering by the choir was given of Shinn’s 
oratorio, Zhe Captives of Babylon, \It was the first 
time this charming work had been given in the town ; 
and, although lacking the advantage of an orchestral 
accompaniment, being only supported by the organ, it 
produced a very marked and satisfactory impression on 
all who heard it. The solos were alltaken by members 
of the choir with much success, and the choruses 
throughout went with spirit and precision, and with 
great attention to the marks of expression. The work 
has been a great favourite whilst in rehearsal by the 
choir; and the manner of its production reflected much 
credit both on them and Mr. Barben, the organist and 
choirmaster of the church, under whose direction it was 
given, and who also presided at the organ. The 
anthems at the morning and evening services were 
Stanier’s ‘‘ What are these ?” and Sullivan’s “ Hearken 
unto Me, My people!” During the offertory in the 
evening, Mr. Brierley, the principal bass of the choir, 
gave an impressive rendering of Gounod’s “ There is a 
green hill.” 

CAMBRIDGE,.—A new organ (three manuals and 
twenty-nine stops) is being built by Messrs. Norman 
Brothers & Beard, of Norwich, for St. Andrew’s Street 
Baptist Chapel. 

CHEADLE (CHESHIRE). —A new organ has been 
opened in the Congregational Church by Mr. R. H. 
Wilson. 

CoLnE.—A new organ, costing £700, is about to be 
put in the Baptist Chapel. 


DoncasTEeR.—A new organ has been opened in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Hayland. 

Herywoop. — An excellent performance of Lee’s 
Bethany was given recently in Bethel Street Chapel 
by the united choirs of the Free Church and Congre- 
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gational Church. Mr. G. H. Smith presided at the 
organ, and Mr. W. H. Jewell ably conducted.—A good 
rendering of the cantata, “Holiday Concert,” was given 
by some of the scholars of the Congregational Church. 
Mr. W. H. Jewell trained the children and conducted. 
Mr. Wall was at the piano. 


LEEDS.—The anniversary services connected with 
the Woodhouse Moor Wesleyan Chapel were held on 
Sunday, the 3rd ult. There was a large attendance all 
day, particularly at the evening service, when the sacred - 
edifice was literally packed. Mr. Clarkson rendered 
valuable service at the organ, accompanying throughout 
with great skill and judgment. His voluntaries con- 
sisted of Sterndale Bennett's “ Barcarolle in F,” Wely’s 
“ Offertoire in G,” Raff's ‘ Cavatina,” which was played 
with fine effect, and the ‘Golden Trumpets” Processional 
March (Fowler). Special music was rendered by the 
choir, and the congregational singing was hearty 
throughout. Miss Emily Hall, the leading soprano, 
who possesses a sweet, rich voice, gave an excellent 
rendering of “Jerusalem,” from Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul, 
singing it with fine taste and expression. 


LEICESTER.—On Sunday afternoon, April 19th, a 
capital rendering of Farmer's “Christ and His Soldiers” 
was given at Bond Street Congregational Chapel, in 
connection with the Sunday School Anniversary Ser- 
vices. The solos were taken by Mrs. Biggs (soprano), 
Miss Jelley (contralto), Dr. Barlow (tenor), and Mr. A. 
Colledge (bass), and were sung with much feeling. The 
choir, conducted by Mr. Charles Gamble, consisted of 
ninety voices, members of other choirs kindly giving 
their help. The singing throughout was much enjoyed 
by a large congregation. Mr. E. A. Lankester, the 
hon. organist, presided at the organ. 


LyYMINGTON.—The instrumental and choral class, in 
connection with the Congregational Church, presented 
the conductor, Mr. T. Haskell, with a purse of money 
in acknowledgment of his services. 


NEWPORT (ISLE OF W1GHT).—Mr. E. Minshall opened 
the new organ in the Congregational Church on the 
Igth ult. The instrument, which contains twenty stops, 
was built by Messrs. Forster & Andrews, who have 
carried out the work in a most satisfactory manner. 
In the afternoon there was a Dedication Service, when 
the Rev. J. Saunders, B.A., of Ryde, preached a very 
suitable sermon. A short recital followed. In the 
evening the chapel was crowded to heara second recital. 
In addition to the organ music, the choir sang very 
creditably, “O God, when Thou appearest!” (Mozart), 
“O Father, whose Almighty power!” (Handel), and 
“The Heavens are telling!” (Haydn). Mr. Lacy 
Richards ably conducted. Miss Salter and Mr. Richards 
gave a careful rendering of a duet, “Hark, ’tis the 
breeze!” 


PupsEY.—Mr. Harry Wade, the organist of Church 
Lane Wesleyan Chapel, has succumbed to influenza, 
after a few days’ illness. 


RUSHDEN.—We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. William Corbett, organist of the Congregational 
Church. A widow and five little children mourn his 
loss. 


SUTTON (SURREY).—A farewell sozvée was held in the 
Lecture Hall of Sutton Congregational Church, on the 
occasion of Mr. G. H. Ely resigning the post of organist. 
The pastor expressed his great regret that he should 
have to bid farewell to an organist, with whom he had 
always worked so pleasantly, and who had performed 
his duties in such an efficient manner. He asked, on 
behalf of the choir, Mr. Ely’s acceptance of a gold 
pencil-case, and of their best wishes for his future at 
Oxford. 
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Wicston. — Miss Dunmore, the organist of the 
Congregational Church, has been presented with a 
testimonial in recognition of her services. 


| 


WInpDsor.—On April 22nd a very creditable per- | 


formance of “Christ and His Soldiers’ (Farmer) was 
given in the Congregational Hall, under the able con- 
ductorship of Mr. Baxter. The choruses were well 
rendered. The soloists were Master F. W. Kemp, 
Mr. Oscar T. Fenner, and Mr. G. Stubbs, all of whom 
did full justice to the music allotted to them. A small 
orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. R. Martin 
Ackerman, accompanied, 





Correspondence, 
(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 








THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL CHOIR UNIONS, 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


S1r,—It has struck me that a few words with regard 
to your JOURNAL, and its objects in connection with the 
great movement which was inaugurated by you and your 
colleagues some two or three years ago, would not, at 
the present juncture, be out of place. The increased 
enthusiasm which is manifested every year with regard 
to the Crystal Palace Musical Festival, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the work, so well and admirably 
begun and continued, is bearing fruit in abundance. 

With regard to our own local Union—no sooner was 
last year’s London Festival over, and we had settled 
down at home, than a number of enthusiastic spirits 
(including C. S. Davies, Esq., and Rev. W. Evans, both of 
whom are full in heart and mind with the Choir move 
ment) met at the house of the former; and, following 
hard upon this preliminary meeting, came the founding 
of our Union, It came into the world “mewling and puk- 
ing in the nurse’s arms ;” but so robust was its constitu- 
tion that it quickly assumed a vigorous healthy life, and 
now we have one thousand singers in the Union, taken 
from forty-six choirs. The prospects of the Union are 
great, and the good (musically) that can be done in this 
direction, by a band of earnest men is incalculable. 
As your readers will have seen, in your April number, 
we gave a couple of festivals (and published our own 
book) with great success. 

Now this brings me to the point which I wish to 
impress upon your readers, namely the necessity of 
founding Uuions in connection with the Parent Union 
in London. Every town of any size should found a 
Union, and work heart and soul with the people in 
London, and our success will exceed anything beyond 
our fondest imagination. 

Then with regard to your valuable JOURNAL, I consider 
that it is our organ, as the members of the different 
Nonconformist Choirs have no other means of knowing 
what their friends in other parts are doing, except 
through the JOURNAL. I venture to suggest to the 
secretaries of those Unions that are already formed, 
that much good might be done if they would act as. 
correspondents for the JOURNAL, and undertake to supply 
items of news likely to be interesting to your readers. 
As you only issue the JOURNAL once a month very little 
work would be entailed upon them.—I am, yours truly, 

S. ROBERTS, 
Hon. Sec. Oldham Choir Union. 


[We shall be very glad if Mr. Roberts’s suggestion is 
adopted. We are always pleased to receive brief 
reports of concerts, organ recitals, festivals, etc. A 
Choir gets hints from the doings of other Choirs. 
A record of what is going on therefore is very 
useful.—Ep. N.M.J.] 
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THE NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION 
FESTIVAL. 

To the Editor of Tut NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Seeing the question raised in your May issue 
as to the holding of the Crystal Palace Festival on some 
other day than Saturday, I have collected opinions 
and information on this subject, which enable me to 
state that the alteration suggested would diminish the 
number of the London singers by quite 50 per cent. ; 
and should the time of commencement on Saturdays be 
made earlier it would shut out quite a third of the 
London tenors and basses, who would be unable to 
leave their business in time.. It seems a pity that the 
interests of London and country singers should clash 


| in this way ; but as festivals in the country increase this 





difficulty will doubtless cure itself in time.—Yours truly, 
WALTER H. FARRER. 


Reviews. 


Manual of Voice Training. By E. Davidson Palmer, 
Mus. Bac. (Jos. Williams, 24, Berners Street, W. 2s.)— 
This book of forty-eight pages will be read with interest 
by all vocal teachers and students. With some of the 
composer’s ideas there will certainly be disagreement. 
Mr. Palmer has, however, well thought out his system, 
and it deserves serious consideration. 


Sun of My Soul.—Anthem for contralto or baritone 
solo and chorus. By Thomas Ely, F.C.O. (Novello 
& Co. 4d.)—An easy but very appropriate setting of 
the well-known hymn. To choirs wanting a hymn set 
in anthem form, we can recommend this. 


Albums for Violin and Pianoforte. (Novello & Co., 
Berners Street, W.)—Books XI. and XII. of these 
very useful Albums contain six sonatas by Corelli. 
Book XVII., six sonatas by Handel; and Book XVIIL., 
six trios by Corelli. The pianoforte accompaniment 
(constructed upon the original figured bass), marks of 
expression, bowing, and fingering are added by Arnold 
Dolmetsch. Book XV., which comprises twelve easy 
pieces by the gentleman just named, will be found 
interesting by young students. All the books are got 
up in Novello’s best style. 


A Manual of the Elements of Vocal Music for School 
use. By F. Leslie Jones, (Relfe Brothers, 6 Charter- 
house Buildings, London, E.C.)—A most useful book to 
teachers. It contains much information and many 
practical suggestions. 


Songs for all Voices. By Josiah Booth. (Saxon & 
Co., 23 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.)—This volume 
of 45 pages, contains twelve capital songs in various 
styles. ‘Close your Eyelids” is an exceedingly effective 
composition. There is also a good setting of Bonar's 
beautiful hymn, ‘I heard the voice of Jesus say.” The 
children will be much interested in ‘“‘ The Cuckoo.” 








Co Correspondents. 
‘F. B.—Thanks, but not suitable. 
W. J. J.—See April, 1889. 
E. A.—You will find it in the British Museum Library, 
S. O. T.—We have the matter under consideration. 
“ SamBo.”—Enquire at Novello & Co’s. 
“ COUNTRY SINGER.—We sympathize with you. 


T. H. (Hull).—Thanks, but cannot take the subject 
up just now. 
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B.E.P.—The introduction of almost any chant book | 
will give you the information you require. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—S. M. 
(Macclesfield), T. B. (Nottingham), T. W. (Bourne- 
mouth), W. W. (York), L. T. S. (Carnarvon), R. D. | 
(Ipswich), W. F. C. (Gloucester), W. J. (Llanelly), 
D. J. (Wrexham), J. R. (Newbury), C. A. N. (Wycombe ), 
D. O. (Liscard), J. J. (Highbury). 


Staccato Motes. 


Mr. MONTEM SMITH, once well known as a tenor 
singer, but latterly as a teacher of singing, died on 
the 2nd ult. For upwards of fifty years he was chorister 
at Windsor, Westminster Abbey, and the Chapel Royal. 

Mr. Barnpy received an ovation at the Albert Hall 
on returning to his post of conductor of the Royal 
Choral Society after his recent indisposition. He is 
now in excellent health. 

M. WIEGAND, the Belgian player, has been appointed 
organist at Sydney Town Hall. 

Mr. AND Mrs. HENSCHEL gave their first vocal recital 
this season on the Ist ult. 

MASTER JEAN GfRARDY, the young violoncellist, is 
generally admitted to be the most wonderful musical 
prodigy of recent times. 

A FINE performance of “ The Golden Legend” was 
given at the Albert Hall on the 6th ult. Mesdames 
Nordica and Belle Cole, and Messrs. Ben Davies and 
Henschel were the principals. 

Dr. MACKENZIE is giving a series of lectures on “ The 
Orchestra and the Overture” at the Royal Institution. 

Dr. TourjJEE, the introducer of the class system of 
musical instruction into America, is dead. 

THE Glasgow School of Music, which was only 
recently opened, now has 786 students. 

NoveE.Lo & Co. will shortly publish a work on “ The 
Art of Training Choir Boys,” by Dr. G. C. Martin and 
Dr. W. A. Barrett. Mr. Spencer Curwen also has in 
the press a book on the same subject. 

Sims REEVES, who has been “ farewelling” for some 
years, made his final appearance at the Albert Hall on 
the 11th ult. Madame Nilsson came from the Continent 
on purpose to sing for him. 

Mr. Hore JONES gave a lecture on his Electric 
Organ before the College of Organists on the 5th ult. 

A NIECE of Beethoven’s, Madame Ludovica Hofbauer, 
has just died near Vienna. 

A HITHERTO unknown choral work by Gliick has 
just been discovered in MS. at Dresden. It was, it 
seems, written by the composer of O7/féo in 1767, at the 
request of the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, to 
celebrate the birth of an heir. The libretto is from the 
pen of a Florentine poet, and the work, which is entirely 
for chorus, and is of moderate dimensions, is entitled a 
“ Prologue.” 

THE programme for the Selection Day of the Handel 
Festival contains a ‘‘Gloria” for double choruses and 
double orchestra. It has never before been performed, 
and was written when Handel was twenty-three years 
old. ; 

Mrs. GAUNTLETT—widow of Dr. Gauntlett—died 
recently. Shortly before her death she issued a 
collection of her husband’s compositions. 


Mr. GEORGE Hart, the author of “ The Violin: Its 
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Accidentals. 


Sir CHARLES HALLE had for many years a trust- 
worthy woman-servant in his house, whom he knew 
had little or no taste for music, despite the fact that she 
was in the employ of one of the busiest musicians of 
his time. Reproaching himself one day for not having 
offered her facilities for the study of the art, he asked 
her if she would care to hear the Zessiah, a performance 
of which he was about to superintend that evening. 
She assented, and Sir Char:es had the satisfaction of 
seeing his new fvol/égée comfortably ensconced in the 
stalls, intently listening to the familiar work. At the 
close the pianist-conductor naturally inquired as to her 
appreciation of the performance, and desired to know 
which ,of the various numbers had pleased her most. 
“Nothing in particular,” was the reply; “but I did 
like it so much when they all lett off suddenly together.” 





A Goop story is told of “Old Sam” Wesley, who 
was once asked to deputize for Mr. Knyvell, a popular 
London organist and vocal composer, at a church where 
Bishop, the organ builder, had very recently put in a 
row of sixteen-feet open pedal pipes (a perfect novelty 
in those days), and which were used by Knyvell, who 
knew nothing about pedalling, about once in every four 
or six bars, probably at the beginning and ending of 
each phrase of a hymn tune. Of course, Wesley, as 
one of the finest organists of the Bach School, knew 
something more about pedalling than this, and so when 
he played the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” by desire of the 
vicar, as a concluding voluntary, and used the pedals 
considerably, the pipes took off more wind than usual. 
About twenty bars from the end, when the organist 
was working up to his climax, without the merest 
suspicion as to what was about to happen, the instru- 
ment stopped with a grunt and a gasp, and to Wesley’s 
dismay the old bellows-blower made his appearance at 
the organ pew, and, wiping the perspiration from his 
face, commenced with a Cockney twang and a swagger- 
ing air, ‘Well, Mr. Wesley, I thinks as how that 
everythink ’as gone off beautiful to-night, and-——” 
“Why on earth, sir,” ejaculated Wesley, highly indig- 
nant, “did you let out the wind long before I had 
finished my voluntary ? You have spoilt my playing.” 
“Well,snow, come, Mr. Wesley, this won't do, you 
know. Do you think that I’ve blowed this here same 
organ for twenty-five years come next Michaelmas, and 
don’t know how many strokes goes to the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus’ ?” 





“My mother used to tell a story of a curate in a 
Norfolk parish, where the rector was non-resident,” 
says a writer in the Cornhill Magazine. ‘One Sunday, 
just as the curate had entered the reading desk, the 
rector came into the church, and sent him a note to the 
effect that he wished to preach, but had forgotton to 
bring his bands. This appendage to the clerical ward- 
robe was quite indispensable in those days, and the 
only way in which the curate could help him out of 
the difficulty was to untie his own bands and hand 
them up into the three-decker as soon as the rector 
mounted. But, when the time came, as ill-luck would 
have it, the strings of the bands got into a knot, and, by 
one of those unaccountable coincidences that sometimes 
occur, the singers in the gallery struck up the anthem, 
‘Loose the bands of thy neck, thou captive daughter 
of Zion;’ and, as they repeated the words over and 
over again, and one part echoed another, ‘Loose the 
bands of thy neck—loose the bands—loose the bands,’ 
the hapless curate became more baffled in his hapless 
endeavours to untie the knotted strings. I do not 








Famous Makers and their Imitators,” is dead. 
RUBINSTEIN is said to be writing a book on “ Music 
and Musicians.” 


remember how it ended, but probably the amusement 
; it caused afterwards may have more than compensated 
for the annoyance of the time.” 





